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ECONOMICAL HOME DECORATION. 



Decoration is not necessarily expensive— that 
is pretty decoration, attractive small things that 
go to make a home what it should he ; we can fix 
up the walls and find means of draping the mantel, 
or putting hangings at the doors or inventing lit- 
tle corners where an unexpected trifle will just fit 
and be found to be just the thing that is wanted 
to make that particular place look inviting. 

Even such a plebian material as brown paper 
has been found to develop attractive features when 
placed upon the walls, while a china matting dado, 
separated from it by a narrow strip of walnut or 
ebonized wood, has been used upon frequent occa- 
sions ; cretonne is an old substitute for tapestry and 
stained glass windows are not always stained glass. 
So we believe it becomes necessary only to suggest 
the idea of a new material, or rather of the adap- 
tation of an old material to a new use, in order 
that our readers may find an economical means of 
beautifying their apartments. 

A few years ago the prevailing notion was that 



tion in this particular case has taken the shape of 
fans, and the whole story is shown almost at 
a glance, the frieze of fans arranged across 
each other about the ceiling line, are effective, 
and the ornamental panel in the corner behind 
the jardiniere, serves as an excellent back- 
ground. This same panel is shown enlarged in 
another part of the sketch. It is formed of four 
ordinary Japanese fans, having the wires cut that 
hold the sticks together at the handle and this end 
of the sticks flared open, which, naturally, brings 
the other end or that bearing the paper more to- 
gether. The fans chosen should be of different and 
harmonizing colors and when joined together the 
head of the paper portion of each fan brought to 
the general centre, the joining concealed by a bow 
of colored ribbon, while the sticks from the outer 
border and pretty ribbons run through where the 
wire had been, the effect is quite satisfactory. 
Three fans might, of course, be used in the same 
way, that number would complete the circle, 
though naturally a little smaller. 

The hanging bag is also made of fans. The 
end fan must be shaped cornucopia-like, which can 



structively in the drawing, it is simple as will be 
seen and very cheap indeed in construction. It 
may be placed around the room above the dado. 

Brackets are appropriate wherever they seem 
to fit and the pictures it will be noticed are sus- 
pended by double cords. It gives a much better 
general appearance to a room thus to make the 
lines leading from the pictures to the ceiling uni- 
form in direction, than to show the terrible assort- 
ment of angles impossible to avoid where the cords 
from all sized frames are brought to one point 
near the ceiling. 

We have commenced this series of household 
decoration moderately, and shall progress through 
each succeeding number to show the young lady 
who "fixed up" this room with fans, what she 
may do with other things. 



Estheticism and its disciples have been of late 
years so noticeably before the public and seemingly 
through the precepts and practices of false 
prophets, so thoroughly misunderstood, that a word 
or two here in its defence would not seem out of 
place. The love of the beautiful finds a place in 
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A FEW SUGGESTIVE HINTS FOR ECONOMICAL DECORATION. 



decoration was possible, only to those in possession 
of the proverbial million, and people in city and 
country were content to let their rooms go as the 
small one pictured in our accompanying sketch. 
Speak as enthusiastically as we can about the 
"good old days," "the Colonial days" and the 
" ante- revolutionary times" we must concede the 
comparative barrenness of taste and the unsatis- 
factory condition of the esthetic world, at those 
.periods. Grlance now from the very ordinary 
room with its cold, bare mantel and its stiff, unin- 
viting chairs, everyone of our readers can recall 
just such a place that was the terror of their 
youth, hardly fit for a refuge from the elements, 
and yet kept sacred from the invasion of children 
and art ; glance from this remembrance of olden 
times, we say, to the same room as it appears to- 
day, after being turned over to the progressive 
young lady of the family who has acquired a few 
of the many ideas easy of application and inexpen- 
sive as well. 

At a nominal cost a carpenter could be per- 
suaded to make the over-mantel and that is really 
the only technical part of the work. The decora- 



very readily be done if the wire, as before, is re- 
placed by a ribbon, and held in that position by 
having the sides stitched. Above this there must 
be a foundation of plush or some lighter material 
perhaps, upon which are to be placed four or more 
or less fans as the circumference may require, 
opened in their proper shape as shown in the 
sketch. 

The little conceit in the corner is merely a dis- 
position of retired crockery, plates that have served 
their time and been relegated to the rear of the 
top shelf of the dresser, too yellow and dingy to 
be of use. Such "rubbish" as that may be 
painted over with the gold paint that may be had 
anywhere for a quarter, or, if preferred, some 
color that will serve as a good background, and 
upon it placed any thing the fancy may determine, 
either one of the many appropriate designs given 
frequently in this journal, or if the young lady has 
not sufficiently advanced to be sure of her ability 
to sketch the pattern chosen, she may find what 
would be equally pretty among the great variety 
of decalcomanies offered at such very reasonable 
prices. The rail to hold these plates is shown con- 



every refined mind, and is a germ that desires 
cultivation, and is ever on the lookout for the 
means of gratifying that desire ; strip estheticism 
of its habiliment of charlatanism, its "vague plati- 
tudes," its lackadasiacal airs and graces — of all in 
fact that is unmanly — return to its original and 
true principles, and we find it simply a true and 
healthy yearning for higher knowledge and culture; 
a seeking to surround the home and every day life 
with objects of true beauty, to fill the mind with 
higher thoughts, with soft refining influences that 
may lift us out of the narrow sphere into which 
the prosaic " duties of everyday life — sometimes 
almost in spite of ourselves — induces us ; a home 
governed by such influences, is, to those associated 
with it, like the cheerful sunshine, breaking 
through the clouds of commonplace life, and flood- 
it with new and subtle influences and pleasures, 
never to be forgotton as long as life lasts: thus 
estheticism, robbed of its outward show and super- 
cilious gloss, may be brought to bear upon our 
homes and lives with good and refining influence, 
without reproach, or fear of adverse criticism.— 
Edward Dewson in The Artut. 



